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TESTIMONY OF MOUNT HOLLY MONTHLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS, CONCERNING RHODA 
OSBORN LAMB, DECEASED. 

Read in the late Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
A worker in the Lord’s vineyard for more 

than half a century has been removed from 

our midst and gone to her reward. We deem 
it proper that a brief record be made of some 
of hér labors performed in the service of 

Truth. . 

. Rhoda Osborn Lamb, daughter of Thomas 

and Rhoda Osborn, was born near Woods- 

town, New Jersey, where her mother died 
when Rhoda was eighteen months old. Soon 
“after her mother’s death, the surviving mem- 
bers of the family returned to their former 
residence, Tuckerton, New Jersey. - 
As she advanced in years she became 
thoughtful and fond of the company and con- 
versation of older Friends; she would fre- 
uently watch the coming of boats from 
ane Point, hoping they might bring 

Friends traveling in the ministry. On one 

occasion such a Friend being with the a 

placed his hand upon her head, saying, “If 

thou art a good little girl, good people will 
love thee.” This simple expression in love 
appears to have made a lasting impression 
upon her youthful mind. When of older 
growth, circumstances sometimes preventing 
the family from riding oe oe he 
preferred at such times walking the ten miles 
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to and from meeting rather than remain at 
home, and have the reward of peace of 
mind for faithful performance of what she 
considered to be her duty. 


During the year 1828 she fist appeared 
in the ministry under the following circum- 
stances: In a week-day meeting at Tucker- 
ton, to which she had accompanied her 
father in apparently his usual health, Lucy 
Ann Evans, an elder, in a solemn and im- 
pressive manner, delivered this prophetic 
communication, “It is with trembling and 
great weakness that I arise to break the 
silence of this meeting ; but the fear of of- 
fending my God causes mé to stand upon my 
fect ; there is something that rests upon my 
mind to communicate to some“one now pre- 
sent. ‘Set thine house in order, for thou 
shalt die and not live,’ and I also believe 
there are those;present who are under the 
preparing hand of the ‘Lord for deep trials 
that await them ere long; but fear not, for 
thou shalt have joy and rejoicing in the end.” 
At the termination of the meeting for worship 
one followed for business; in its affairs 
Thomas Osborn participated and died before 
its close. Rhoda was brought under deep 
conflict of mind after the occurrence of that 
trying event, but having a natural and 
painful hesitancy and impediment in her 
speech, felt it could not be required of her 

\to bear any public testimony, but at the 
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open grave of her father she was favored 
to ,bear witness to his worth and her own 
resignation under the bereavement, her 
stammering tongue was relieved and she 
was enabled to speak clearly and distinctly, 
which continued to be the case in her 
ublic communications during her life. 
n after the death of her father she, 
with an unmarried sister, removed to Mount 
Holly, and in the year 1829 her gift in the 
ministry was acknowledged by Mount Holly 
Monthly Meeting. 

Her home was ever open for large hospital- 
ity, not only to members of her own Religious 
Society, but to others, adhering to the injunc- 
tion, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strang- 
ers.” She felt it to be a duty to visit the sick 
and afflicted, speaking words of comfort and 
encouragement, and when proper administer 
to their necessities. 

In the year 1846 she married Restore S. 
Lamb, a minister and member of Mount 
Holly Monthly Mceting. Together they made 
many journeys in Truth’s service, as appears 
by the record of twenty-nine minutes upon 
our books (after the period of her marriage), 
granting her permission to travel under religi- 
ous concern. Some of her most extended 
journeys were as follows : 


In 1851, “ to attend Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, and Meetings going and returning.” 

n 1853, “to visit some of the families in 
some of the Southern States, and to appoint 
meetings among them.” This journey exten- 
ded to eax Orleans. Many prisons were visi- 
ted, and (she with her husband appears to 
have been any impressed, with what their 
inquiries led them to believe was the fact, that 
nine tenths of the crimes for which the visited 
prisoners were confined were committed while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors. 
Whilst in Atlanta, Georgia, she was prostra- 
ted on a bed of sickness for three weeks, and 
upon recovery returned in peace of mind to 
their home. 

In 1857, “to visit some of the inhabitants 
and prisons in the Eastern States and Can- 
ada, and appoint some meetings for worship.” 

In 1859, “to visit the Cattaraugus Tribe, 
and other Indians, and attend New 
Genesee Yearly Meetings.” 

As late as 1879, when in the 86th year of 
her age, she attended New York Yearly Meet- 
ing under a religious concern. Not long be- 
fore her decease, while visiting a friend, she 
remarked, ‘‘this is my last visit to thee.” 
Her friend replied: “ We are both in usual 
health, and our visits may yet be exchanged 
many times.” She said, “no, this is my last 
to thee,” which proved to be the case. Dur- 
ing her last illness, she said, “ Nothing inter- 
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venes between my Heavenly Father and my- 
self, and I feel that I am accepted of Him.’ 

She departed this life Fifth month 19th, 
1880, in the 87th year of her age. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANN B. STABLER. 


Deceased Fifth mo. 3d, 1882, aged 85 years. 


Her pure and gentle spirit has passed 
away, calmly and peacefully, to eternal rest. 
“There is nothing in my way,” were nearly 
her last words. Her most exemplary life, 
circumspect and consistent, always won for 
her the oe and esteem of all who knew her. 

Her discretion and sound judgment emi- 
nently fitted her for the service in the church 
to which she was called. For forty years she 
filled the station of overseer in Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting, and the last thirty years of 
her life she was an acceptable elder of the 
same Meeting. She was a sincere Christian, 
and in all the relations of life was an exam- 
ple to those about her. For nearly sixty 

ears she lived in close affection with her 
usband, whose testimony ‘to the kind and 
gentle spirit with which she met the trials and 
rplexities of domestic life is very touching. 
en children blessed their union. With not 
a shadow of distrust or doubt of her accept- 
ance by the Almighty she closed her earthly 
career. Surely the death of the righteous 
with such evidence “is peace and assurance 
forever.” 

Though in feeble health for some years, her 
death was rather sudden and unexpected. 
There was apparently but little pain, only at 
times a difficulty in Secathing. 

A few words spoken by a dear friend and 
neighbor in “the house of mourning” will be 
a fitting close to this brief notice of the be- 
loved departed. She said: “A kind and love 
ing spirit has passed away to its heavenly 
home, like ‘a shock of corn fully ripe.’ We 
who have known and loved her for many 

ears, will long feel the blank her departure 
as made, and if she could, I think she would 
say, ‘weep not for me, I am at rest.’” In 


supplication the same friend added: “And ~ 


now, O, Holy Father, be with this afflicted 
family ; support and comfort them in this 
hour of trial, and enable each to say, truth- 
fully and resignedly, ‘not my will, Oh Father, 
but thine be done.’”—Selected from a letter 
of E. Stabler. 





PATIENCE has its charms as well as its 
reputed virtue. The charm is its cheerful- 
ness; the virtue in its quiet fortitude to wait 
and trust. One adds to the other’s beauty, 
just as moonbeams setting upon a placid sea 
add to the beauty of the peaceful waters. 


oo 
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means in our power is 


ourselves, and ever 
help us come to a right 


made available to 


“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a| judgment, as though our future welfare and 


Christian,” exclaimed the haughty king, be- 
fore whom the intrepid Paul defended himself 
and the new faith which he had espoused. 
“ Let every man be fully persuaded ” was an 
exhortation of the same apostle to the Gentile 
converts gathered through his instrumentali- 
. Half-hearted adhesion works harm to 
the individual, and does injustice to the cause 
he espouses. “I would that thou wert hot or 
cold” was said of one of the churches estab- 
lished by the apostles, and because its mem- 
bers were luke-warm they incurred the Di- 
vine displeasure. Being fully persuaded is to 
throw the whole force and energy of the 
mind upon that to which it is committed. It 
implies a thoughtful weighing of the subject, 
an investigation into its nature and object, 
and a convincement of its rightfulness, and of 
its power and influence over the mind for 
good. 

He that has come to be fully persuaded 
through this process, has found solid ground 
upon which to rest for all the future. He can 
cast doubt and uncertainty to the winds in 
the “ full assurance of hope that maketh not 
ashamed.” 

It was the earnestness with which our 
early Friends accepted the truth revealed to 
them, that gave them such power and en- 
abled them to bear the cruel persecutions 
inflicted by their enemies. There was no 
caviling, no doubting. They knew in whom 
they had believed, and that He would “keep 
that which they had committed unto Him.” 

It is a like knowledge that is so needed 
in our day. As the heart of Agrippa was 
touched by the fervor-and eloquence of Paul, 
so our hearts are often stirred for the mo- 
ment, by the living words that fall upon 
the ear, and we are “almost persuaded” to 

ield to the tender invitations of heavenly 
ove, but we let the opportunity pass, the 
soul falls back into its old lines of thought, 
satisfied to wait for a “more convenient 
season,” and so multitudes pass on through 
life with no definite aim or purpose in re- 
gard to its most momentous concerns to find 
at its close “no place for repentance.” 

The query arises why do men leave to the 
future the consideration of that which con- 
cerns their best life, from the first dawn of 
conscious intelligence until death closes the 
scene? 

Is there an important secular matter to 
be decided? How fully and carefully every 
point is examined, and if it be of grave im- 
port, is not the time given to it to the ex- 
clusion of all lesser concerns? Counsel ig. 
sought of those whom we consider wiser than 


» “ 


happiness depended upon the result. 

Pet us bring the same degree of earnest- 
ness, the same undivided attention to the 
consideration of our standing towards God, 
and prosecute the investigation until the light 
of His revealings has pointed out for us, the 

ath in which we are to walk, and where and 

ow we can work most usefully in His ser- 
vice. This point settled once for all, we may 
then go on our way rejoicing, and fill up our 
measure of duty to God and man without let 
or hindrance. 

The fact that we are vaccilating, that we 
do not know where our true place in the 
Master’s vineyard is, should fill us with ap- 
prehension lest the best service we are 
capable of performing will not be rendered. 
We cannot afford this. Time is too immeas- 
urably short to be frittered away in looking 
about us, idly waiting in the market places of 
the world’s endeavor. 

Let us first see what the inheritance into 
which we are born has in store. Will it give 
us bread for our own hunger, and something 
to spare to the needy wayfarer? Will it fur- 
nish the draught that refreshes, and makes 
strong for labor? Be not afraid to turn the 
furrow because the field has been fallow so 
long ; there is such a thing as letting go our 
hold on the: patrimony of our fathers for 
greener fields and more extended prospects, 
and finding in the end that a careful til- 
lage of that which was ours by right would 
have made our barren field to rejoice in a 
plenteous harvest. 

Let every one be “fully persuaded ” in his 
own mind, and He who calls into His service 
will not leave any in doubt as to what He 
will have them do. L. J. R. 


THERE is a twofold peace. The first is neg- 
ative. Itis relief from disquiet and corroding 
care. It is repose after conflict and storms. 
But there is another and a higher peace to 
which this is but the prelude, a peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, and proper- 
ly called the kingdom of heaven within us. 
This state is anything but negative. It is the 
highest and most strenuons action of the soul, 
but an entirely harmonious action, in which 
all our powers and affections are blended in 
a beautiful proportion, and sustain and per- 
fect one another. It is more than silence 
after storms. It is as the concord of all melo- 
dious sounds. It is a conscious harmony with 
God and the creation, an alliance of love with’ 
all beings, a sympathy with all that is pure 
and happy, and a surrender of every separate 
will and interest.— Channing. 
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“a SWEET VOICE. 


There is no power of love so hard to get 
and keep as a kind voice. A kind hand is 
deaf and dumb. It may be rough in flesh 
and blood, yet do the work of a soft heart, 
and do it with a soft touch. But there is 
no one thing that love so much needs as a 
sweet voice to tell what it means and feels, 
and it is hard to get it and keep it in the 
right tone. One must start in youth, and be 
on the watch night and day, at work and 
play, to get and keep a voice that shall 
speak at all times the thought of a kind 
heart. But this is the time when .a sharp 
voice is most apt to be got. You often hear 
boys and girls say words at play with a quick, 
sharp tone, as if it were the snap of a whip. 
When one of them gets vexed, you will hear 
a voice that sounds as if it were made up of 
a snarl, a whine, and a bark. Such a voice 
often speaks worse than the heart feels. It 
shows more ill-will in the tone than in the 
words. It is often in mirth that one gets a 
voice or a tone that is sharp, and sticks to 
him through life, and stirs up ill-will and 
grief, and falls like a drop of gall on the 
sweet joys at home. Such as these get a 
sharp home voice for use, and keep their best 
voice for those they meet elsewhere, just as 
they would save their best cakes and pies for 

ests and all their sour food for their own 
board. I would say to all boys and girls, 
“Use your guest voice at home.” Watch it 
by day as a pearl of great price, for it will 
be worth more to = in the days to come 
than the best pearl hid in the sea. A kind 
voice is a lark’s song to a hearth and home. 
It is to the heart what light is to the eye.— 
Jewish Messenger. 


Amon the best men are diversities of opin- 
ions, which are no more, in true reason, to 
breed hatred than one that loves black should 
be angry with him that is clothed in white; 
for thoughts are the very apparel of the 
mind.— Sir Philip Sidney. 


ACTIVE IDLENESS. 

You are not necessarily industrious because 
you are incessantly active. You may use all 
your time and waste it all. You may be 
without leisure and yet without industry. 
There are students A are never inactive 
and yet never do anything, farmers who are 
always pottering round. and never get on, 
housekeepers who are never at rest and never 
achieve an hing: Their activity is an idle 
activity ; their idleness an active idleness. 

For activity is not industry; this whether 
body or mind, or both, be concerned. A 
sluggish mind may be industrious, or an 


active mind may be lazy. Industry is activity 


directed toa purpose. There is moral quality 
in it. It supposes conscience and will. Ac- 
tivity indulges itself. Industry tasks itself. 
The difference isimmense. But the difference 
is often overlooked. This is especially true 
of the mind. 

We are made so that our minds are con- 
stantly active when awake. This spontaneous 
automatic activity is maintained at a different 
rate in different minds, but at some rate it is 
maintained, and constantly maintained in all 
minds. There are however, comparatively 
few minds that are habitually industrious in 
being habitually active. It is partly, no 
doubt a matter of mental discipline. A 
trained mind can work to an end, an untrained 
mind, cannot—except, as it were, by happy 
chance. That is the difference between dis- 
cipline of mind and the want of discipline. 

But, after all, even this difference has a 
moral basis. The industrious mind can, 
because it will. The keenly active mind will 
not, and therefore cannot. Let the will be 
good, and the mind will come to terms. The 
conscience has a part to perform. Turn a 
strong head of conscience on the wheels of 
will, and everything will move. 

Now, it issome gain to know this—to admit 
it in one’s secret soul. We are very apt to 
deceive our own selves. We are conscious of 
restless mental motion, and we mistake this 
for mental industry. But thinking, mere 
thinking, is not a virtue. It is thinking in 
obedience to will that merits. This is hard 
work, It sweats the brain. We naturally 
hate to do such thinking; at least, until we 
create the habit by the practice.. But practice 
first, then habit; that is the law. We must 
make up our minds, and then make up our 
minds again, and finally keep our minds 
made up. There is no other way. 

We may as well confess the fact; there is 
a vast amount of mental laziness in the world 
Minds are as lazy‘as bodies. Ask yourself 
do f listlessly submit to think according to 
the order of associations that follow one 
another witnout interference from my govern- 
ing choice? Or do I severely onl 
thinking to law—law of conscience and will ? 
As you truly answer these questions, you are 
a lazy or an industrious mind.— Christian 

Union. 





In whatever you are called upon to do, 
endeavor to maintain a calm, collected and 
prayerful state of mind. Self-recollection is 
of great importance. “It is good for a man 
to wait quietly for the salvation of the Lord.” 
He who is in what may be called a spiritual 
hurry, or rather who runs without having 
evidence of being spiritually sent, makes 
haste to no purpose. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION, 

Centre Quarterly Meeting, held at Dun- 
ning’s Creek, Bedford county, Pennsylvania, 
on the dth inst., was one of unusual favor, 
being well represented by Friends from a dis- 
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attend distant meetings, and very much ap- 
preciate these visits from living members of 


| our household of faith, 


The usual business was transacted, during 


| which a precious feeling prevailed, and en- 


tance. In the meeting for Ministers, and | couragement extended to our yonnger mem- 


Elders on Seventh-day the representatives | 
were all present, except one. Minutes were | 
read for Watson Tomlinson, a minister from | 
Byberry, Pennsylvania, and Joseph B. Live- | 
zey,a minister from Woodbury, N. J., also 
for his companion Joel Borton, Jr., from 
Pileagrove, N. J. The answers to the queries | 
brought forth some profitable counsel, and a | 
feeling was realized that a closer walk with | 
the unerring guide would enable us to fulfill | 
these important particulars. 

The First-day School Association met in 
the afternoon, and was represented by dele- 


gates from our schools, with reports and essays | 


setting forth their condition, and with words 


of encouragement which brought out much | 


| committee. 
at the usual hour, a | i¢ating Liquors as Medicine ” was read, cal- 


valuable counsel and encouragement from 
our visiting friends and others. 

On First-day morning, 
large assembly, double as many as the house | 
would seat, gathered in the yard and on the 
grounds, many coming a distance of ten 
miles. From their manner and deportment it 
was apparent that many came for amusenient 
and recreation, a circumstance painful to the 
lovers of the beautiful order of assembling 
for religious worship. It was clearly shown 
that if all are faithful to that which is com- 
mited to them, and sow the seed as did the 
husbandman in the parable, some may fall in 
good soil and yield fruif® One Friend spoke 
in the outer yard to a large company, and 
much good counsel was handed forth to the 
satisfaction of many inquiring minds. 

In the afternoon meeting all were seated in 
the house, and it was a season of favor. 

On Second-day the public meeting was felt 
7 many to be a season of Divine favor. 

arnest and feeling testimonies were borne 
for the encouragement of all to come up to a 
higher life, and a nearer acquaintance with 
God, and that wanderers from the Father’s 
house might come to feel their want and re- 
turn. 

The shutters were then closed, and the 
opening minute read. The representatives 
were present, except two. We had with us, in 
addition to the Friends with minutes before 
mentioned, Davis Furnas, from Waynesville, 
@hio, Levi K. Brown, from Little Brittain, 
Pennsylvania, and in the Women’s Meeting 
Rebecca ‘Fravel, from Harveysburg, Ohio. 
The company and labors in Gopal love of 
these dear Friends added much to the en- 
couragement and strengthening of our remote 
branch. Many of our members but seldom 


bers, and it was feelingly recommended that 
in the appointment of committees wé ma 
not confine ourselves to naming older Friends 
as is so much practiced, but that the young 
may also be brought into the service and 
exercise of the duties of the Society. 


NatHan Moore. 
Grampian Hills, Sixth month 10th, 1882. 


The Temperance Committee of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting held a conference in 
the Valley Meeting House on the 18th inst., 
nine of the committee from Philadelphia 
being present. There was a good attendance 
of Friends and their neighbors, which gave 
much encouragement to the members of the 
An essay on “ The use of Intox- 


ling forth much excellent expression. All the 
speakers, one a physician, fully endorsing the 
views advanced. Examples were cited of indi- 
viduals who had been advised by their physi- 
cians to use brandy and other forms of alcoholic 
stimulants for disease, and who had previously 
been strictly temperate, but through their 
use as medicine had acquired an appetite for 
strong drink to the impoverishment of their 
families, and the utter degradation and ruin 
of themselves. Cases of low malarial fevers 
treated without alcoholic stimulants were 
given, and their rapid restoration to health 
after convalescence were cited as encour- 
agement to those who might be called upon to 
attend by the sick-bed of such. Much excel- 
lent counsel to young mothers, that they ab- 
stain from the use of soothing syrups and pre- 
parations of that kind in the treatment of 
the ailments of infancy, was handed forth ; 
and all were entreated to acquaint themselves 
with the effects of alcohol on the human sys- 
tem, that they may be fortified at all points 
to meet this enemy of the human race, and 
0 good service in its overthrow. R. 
Sixth month 19th, 1882. 


ee 


As a general thing, it may be expected that 
all Christians will find themselves able to 
bear the great crosses of life, because they 
come with observation; they attract notice 
by their very magnitude; and by putting the 
soul on its guard, give it strength to meet 
them. But happy, thrice happy, is he who 
can bear the little crosses which ever lie in 
wait, and which attack us secretly, and with- 
out giving warning, like a thief in the night. 
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WE weary ourselves with vainly wonder- 
ing where the kingdom of heaven is,—whether 
in this world of ours, or in some fair realm 
beyond the skies; while the important ques- 
tion for us, and the one that settles all minor 
matters for us, is what the kingdom of heaven 
really is. Ifiit be a spiritual kingdom, then 
wherever and whenever a soul is found which 
is leal and loyal to Christ, which in loving 
humility has given up its petty, wilful free- 
dom for the higher freedom of the light of 
of God, which seeks for purity and righteous- 
ness as the only atmosphere in which it can 
truly live, and goes forth in deeds of love and 
self-sacrifice, there and then,—whether in this 
life, or the life to come,—the kingdom of 
heaven is.—Adam Semple. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

In reading over the proceedings of the late 
.Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia as reported 
for the daily press (which a friend has kindly 
sent me) I find some matters (which if re- 
ported correctly), seem to call for more than 
& passing notice. 

I find a prominent member of our Society 
holding this language: “ Friends do not ob- 
ject to any man preaching and receiving mo- 
ney for it, nor for any Society having one of 
their members preach, and paying him for so 
doing, but they do object to being taxed for 
the support of church or priest for which they 
have no need, which they cannot make use 
of, and which tells them what they must do 
and believe. In fact, so far has this gone 
that Friends do not aid enough toward the 
support of their own ministers in providing 
-means so that it is possible for them to do the 
work which they ought.” 

What is most remarkable, no one appears 
to have called these views in question; now, 
educated as I have been in the most liberal 
school of Friends, I have never heard such 
positions advanced as those of the Society, 
except by a modern branch in the West, who 
appear to have none of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Friends except the name. In 
my view Friends have always held that “the 
Gospel (the power of God unto salvation) is 
preached in every creature under heaven, 
and ye have no need that any man.teach you 
save as this anointing teacheth you,” etc., and 
when Jesus sent forth his disciples to preach 
the Gospel, it was with this distinct injunc- 
tion: “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
Of what use, then, it may be asked, are min- 
ters, “ but that having tasted of the good word 
of life, and the powers of the world to come,” 
in their own experience, they may stir up the 





pure mind in others by calling them to come, 
taste and see for themselves how good the 
Lord is? As pointers by the wayside they can 
only show the way, and without an individual 
labor on the part of those to be benefitted 
there can be no advancement. Friends have 
always held that a gift in the ministry was of 
Divine origin, which neither learning nor 
talents can confer of themselves, and that 
those who minister unto others are themselves 
ministered unto by the gift of grace; hence 
they have not deemed it necessary to provide 
for the support of their ministers more than 
for any other members of the Society, yet > 
when assistance is needed in the performance 
of their duties, it is not withheld, though it 
may sometimes be sparingly given. May it 
not be possible that one of the reasons why 
ministers do not enough engage in “ the work 
which they ought” is that too often it is too 
small in its appearance, &’nd in these days of 
railroad travel and railroad speed, the little 
isolated flocks are passed by, regardless of the 
injunction to “ be watchful and strengthen the 
things which remain that are ready to die.” 
There is a diversity of gifts and callings, but 
the one Spirit, and each one being faithful to 
his own, wé become united in one body, hav- 
ing one Head, even Christ. Ministers then 
fal into their proper position, not as leaders 
but as fellow-laborers in the Master’s vine- 
yard, where “they that labor receive wages 
and gather fruit unto life eternal.” 

On the subject of Temperance a desire was 
expressed that Friends “might speak with 
moderation on this question,” but exactl 
what this limit might be was not defined. 
Now, if there is any distinctive characteristic 
of the “Friend,” it is a plainness of speech 
consistent with the. Truth—a calling things 
by their right names. When the giant evil 
of Slavery was in the land there were many 
who thought the teaching that it was a sin 
and its immediate and unconditional aban- 
donment a duty as harsh language; yet we 
have come to acquiesce in its truth. Now, on 
this question of Temperance to say that 


“ Whoso gives the motive makes his brother's 


sin his own,” and whoso putteth the bottle to 
his brother, or maketh him drunken, commit- 
eth the greater sin of the two, and all sin be- 
ing a violation of the Divine law, should be 
immediately and unconditionally abandoned, 
may seem as harsh as it is plain, but the truth 
warrants it. We are all more or less guilty 
concerning our brother in that we have seen 
him stripped and bleeding and writhing in 
the toils of this monster Intemperance, and 
we have too often stood tacitly by and con- 
sented thereto ; how small a sacrifice to make, 

et how great the strength to a weak brother 
if we could adopt the position of the apostle, 
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“if meat make my brother to offend I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth lest I make 
my brother to offend ;” or, in the other words, 
7 ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.” The law was made for 
the punishment of evil doers, hence if moral 
suasion cannot restrain them in their vicious 
ways, the power of the law should intervene 
to prevent their further progress, for we 
should have no compromise with sin—we 
should not license iniquity. . a. F. 
Genoa, Neb., Sixth mo. 10, 1882. 





From our Baltimore Correspondent. 


EsTEEMED Eprrors: It is easy and plea- 
sant to read the production of others and to 
learn of the welfare and of what is claiming 
the attention of our friends elsewhere. Also, 
to take in the views and thoughts expressed 
by the writers and adopt them as our own if 
they suit us, or criticise them if we choose. 
But then we are reminded that others are 
equally interested in us and our welfare— 
that an obligation rests upon us to be mu- 
tually helpful, and that the injunction, “ To 
do good and communicate forget not,” is still 
as applicable as ever. We are, perhaps, too 
apt to yield to the temptation to shrink from 
duty and adopt the practice portrayed by the 
poet Cowper : 

‘“‘Some act upon this prudent plan, 

‘Say little and hear all you can ;’ 
Safe policy but hateful— 

So barren sands imbibe the shower, 
But render neither fruit nor flower, 
Unpleasant and ungrateful.’ 


This may be a sufficient preface to a brief 
account of some things recently occurring 
among us. 

Lombard street First-day school held its 
elosing session for this season (its eighteenth) 
on the 4th inst., and the occasion was one of 
much interest to those concerned, who not- 
withstanding some discouragements, and the 
sense of their own short-comings by the way, 
have yet realized, again and again, the prac- 
tical influence for mutual good in being thus 
banded together in the work of love. 

The report of the school was that its strength 
had increased, and its feeling deepened, in the 
last months of the term, rendering the end 
one for which to be glad and thankful; and 
from which to take fresh courage. There 
were some exercises by the scholars, and in 
the quiet closing time, the words of cheer, 
spoken briefly by Friends in attendance were 
gratefully received. ' 

On the evening of the 5th inst. the closing 
Teachers’ Meeting was held, which in its 
precious feeling, and unity of spirit, was 
another evidence that the work had not been 
all in vain. 
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Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Sandy Spring on the 12th inst. A ride of 
about thirty miles by carriage neers us to 
this delightful neighborhood. On First-day 
morning a great concourse of people assem- 
bled from within a radius of twenty miles or 
more, including Washington, D.C. Several 
hundred carriages filled the shed, lined the 
fences and stood in the adjoining woods, 
Some brought their dinners along and made 
a sort of pic-nic of the occasion. There were 
of course a great many more than the house 
could hold, but some no doubt preferred to 
remain outside. More than usual care was 
taken, however, to preserve quiet around the 
house during the hour of meeting, and the 
order maintained showed the good effects of 
this care. 

Some visitors were present from the neigh- 
boring Quarterly Meeting of Warrington and 
Fairfax, but no ministers from beyond the 
limits of our own Quarter. The ministerial 
labors of several of our own members seemed 
to be timely and appropriate, and were well 
received,—the speakers being Darlington 
Hoopes, Martha S. Townsend, Abel A. Hull, 
Elizabeth M. Matthews, Mordecai Price and 
Priscilla Matthews. 

The Quarterly Meeting proper, on Second- 
day, was thought to be rather larger than 
usual, the house being well filled. Little more 
than routine business claimed the attention 
of the meeting. A joint committee was ap- 
pointed to endeavor to find certain records 
which have been missing for a number of 
years, especially the earlier records of the 
women’s meeting. We were reminded that 
we have an unbroken record of this Quarterly 
Meeting (on the men’s side) for just two hun- 
dred years, it being held at the house of 
Ann Chew, at Herring Creek, in 1682. The 
date of the establishing of the Quarterly 
Meeting is not known, as the first part of the 
record we have is torn away. For many 
years it was held alternately at Herring 
Creek, West River, Indian Spring, Gunpow- 
der and Baltimore. But from the year 1785 
to 1843 it was held constantly in Baltimore. 
In the latter year the present arrangement 
was adopted of holding it alternately at Sandy 
Spring, Baltimore, ensebes and Little 
Falls, which has proven year pone 

Friends’ Elementary and High School, Eli 
M. Lamb, Principal, closed its eighteenth 

ear On the 15th inst., the year’s work having 
os very satisfactory. bn the day follow- 
ing the closing, the teachers, pupils and 
friends of the school, to the number of about. 
two hundred and forty, went on an excursion. 
by steamboat to Tolchester Beach, on the 
eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay. This 
was a most enjoyable reunion previous to sep- 
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arating for the summer vacation. Tolchester 
is one of the pleasantest. pic-nic grounds on 
the Chesapeake. As we stand on the high 
shore, the extensive waters of the bay (the 
largest on the Atlantic coast, as the school 
children can tell us) spread out to the west, 
north and south, while on the east the fertile 
lands of Kent county, with her waving fields 
of wheat and extensive peach orchards, form 
a prospect of the most pleasing character. 
The fact that local prohibition of the liquor 
traffic prevails in Kent county affords addi- 
tional satisfaction to a visit to this . 


Sixth month 19, 1882. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 2th, 1882. 


THE PennsyLvania Hosprtau.—The 
Board of Managers of this Institution, at 
their 131st Annual Meeting, held Fifth month 
1st, made its usual report for the year end- 
ing Fourth month, 22d, 1882. 

This venerable corporation has such a firm 
hold on the confidence of all good citizens, 
and is managed with such wisdom and care, 
that we turn over the leaves of the report 
which contain the honorable record of the 
year’s work without surprise. 

We learn that the total applications for re- 
lief during this time have been 33,122, and 
that the total expense of all departments has 
been $232,805.35. The Endowment Fund, 
by a recent estimate, now amounts to $739,- 
045.41; but the income of this fund is far 
below the amount expended in the Pine Street 
Hospital alone. The benevolence of contrib- 
utors has supplemented the income derived 
from investments, and enabled the Institution 
to be the great power of good it has been in 
the past. 

Some of the facts revealed by the very 
careful statistics are interesting. Of the pa- 
tients treated at the Hospital, the proportion 
cured was about five-eighths, and those re- 
lieved one-fifth, while a little more than. one- 
tenth died under treatment. Of the whole 
number admitted during the year a little 
over one-quarter were women, and, of course, 
a little less than three-fourths were males. 

Of the nativity of patients it is noticeable 
that much the larger part are of foreign birth 


and that of these foreigners more than one 
half are from Ireland. 

The city of Philadelphia owes much to 
those benevolent and competent citizens who 
so faithfully and economically manage this 
important Institution, and administer its ben- 
efactions. ‘Their services are quite gratui- 
tous, and their burdens must often be onerous. 
But in the success of their labors for the re- 
lief of suffering they will find their best 
reward. 

Neen 


MARRIED. 


DORLAND—CALEY.— On Fifth-day af- 
ternoon, Sixth month 15th, 1882, under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
at Race Street Meeting-house, Edward H. 
Dorland, of Brooklyn, N. Y., son of Andrew 
and the late Rebecca Dorland, of Saratoga, N. 
Y., and Annie Caley, of Philadelphia, daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel and Ann Caley, of New- 
town Square, Delaware co., Pa. 








DIED. 


BITTLE.—On Sixth month 13th, 1882, at 
the residence of her husband, Haverford town- 
ship, Pa., Jane G., wife of William Bittle, in 
her 67th year. . 


ROBERTS.—On Sixth month 16th, 1882, at 
her residence near Spring Mills, Pa., Hannah 
Roberts, aged 63 years. 


WOODRUFF .—On Fifth month 36th, 1882, 
at the residence of Aaron Shaw, Livingston 
county, Ill., Abigail Woodruff, daughter of 
James and Sarah Whitehead, of Salem coun- 
ty, N. J., in her 91st year. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Strength of Spiders and their Webs—An 
interesting communication on this subject was 
made by H. C. McCook at a recent meeting 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, in the course of which he considered 
the reported capture of a small mouse by a 
spider at Lebanon, Ky. At various times 


there had been placed on record accounts of A®” 


the capture by spiders of small animals, such 
as snakes, mice and birds. Popular stories to 
the same effect have from time to time ap- 

red in the daily papers, and had even 

n illustrated by more or less imaginative 
engravings. The great seeming disparity in 
such cases between the size and vigor of the 
captor and captive; the confusion of the 
various narratives in detail as to the species 
and behavior of the spider and the charac- 
teristics of her snare; the radical departure 
from the food habits of species that are 
known to be insectivorous, together with the 
fact that the accounts have all come from lay 


we 
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observers, have been more or less lacking in | 
scientific accuracy and minuteness of detail, 
and wholly without scientific observers. 
These considerations have caused such 
records and reports to be discredited by 
naturalists generally. 

The physical powers of the running or 
ground spider is well illustrated by the repor- | 
ted capture by one of them of a fish without | 
the intervention of a web. The incident was 
reported to the Academy in 1859. The spi- 
der had fastened on the fish with a deadly 
grip just on the forward side of the dorsal fin, 
and the poor captive was swimming round 
and round slowly and twisting its body as if 
in pain. The head of its black enemy was 
sometimes almost pulled under water, but the 
strength of the fish would not permit an en- 
tire submersion. It finally swam under a float- 
ing leaf near the shore, and made a vain 
effort to dislodge the spider by scraping 
against the under side of the leaf. During 
the temporary absence of one of the two ob- 
servers who afterward reported the incident, 





of the whole period, and yet never, so far as 
could be observed, lost any portion of its 
elasticity. 

Experiments made to test the strength of 
webs of the so-called medicinal spider, Tegen- 
aria medicinalis, demonstrated that they 
could bear a weight of one-fourth to one-half 
ounce in corks spread over their surface, but 
they broke down under equal weight con- 
densed in one small object. One web sustained 
for a short period a weight of one ounce, and 
then gradually gave way by breaking down 
of the thread attachment to the wall, with- 
out any yielding of the sheet itself. It is 
therefore quite certain that a snare of the me- 
dicinal spider can sustain easily the weight of 
a young mouse. 

The testimony received by Dr. H. C. Me- 
Cook from two well-known residents of Leba- 
non, Ky., were carefully drawn up and leave 
no room to doubt the fact that a young liv- 
ing mouse was in some manner securely en- 
tangled in the snare of a spider, and that the 
spider, by means of silken lines two or three 


the spider had drawn the fish entirely out | feet long, hoisted the mouse through a _per- 
of the water, then both had fallen in again, | pendicular distance of four or four and a half 
the bank being nearly perpendicular. A | inches from the floor. The mouse was en- 
great struggle followed, during which the | tangled in spiders’ webs by the tail alone, and 
fish was hoisted head first more than half | although it lived for at least ten hours, dur- 
his length upon the land. It was very much | ing which it struggled vigorously to escape, 
exhausted, hardly making any movement, | it was unable to free itself, and finally died. 


,and was being slowly and steadily drawn | 


upward by the spider, which had evidently | 
gained the victory, as he had not once | 
quitted his hold during the quarter to half | 
an hour of observation. 

Sir Hans Sloan, De Laet, Darwin, Orton 
and others give numerous instances of the 
capture of birds by spiders, and describe 
nets of such strength as to impede travel in 
the forests. Other incidents proving the 
power of spiders to overcome creatures many 
times their own size had been communicated | 





to the speaker by private correspondents, 
and were given in detail. Among these was 
an account of the capture of a small kingster 
in the vicinity of Moorestown by a species of 
Argiopa. Becoming entangled in the strong 
web, the bird would have undoubtedly per- 
ished had it not been released by Dr. Mc- 
Cook’s humane informant. 
As an illustration of the wonderful strength 
and elasticity of the foundation lines of 
orbwebs, a quotation was made from a 
work by General Ormsby M. Mitchell to 
the effect that a strand of web had been 
used to connect a globule of mercury with 
the pendulum of a clock designed to record 
its beats telegraphically. One single web had 
fulfilled the delicate duty required for a 
period of more than three years, during which 
it was expanded and contracted each second 


+0 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN AFTERMATH.—NO. 2. 


“The most interesting point in New York 
is Castle Garden,” says the youngest of our 
entertainers, “and I go there often.” Then 
we ask for some of the particulars of the 
specialties of thisseaward-looking castle, which 
receives within its precincts the emigrant 
swarms that come by thousands every day 
into New York, and are sent onward toward 
the far West by rail as promptly as thorough 
organization can effect the transportation. 

“You must see it,” says our friend; “and 
to-morrow morning will be a good time.” To- 
morrow morning, accordingly, finds us at this 
unwarlike Castle, which stands by the sea, 
and which is surrounded by the most peace- 
ful Battery in the universe. The Battery is 
a handsome little park, with quarter of a 
mile of water-front. It must look very pleasant 
to the ocean-tossed pilgrims who continually 
arrive in the great steamers. 

We read that about 1626 A. D., in the be- 
ginnings of the settlement on Manhattan 
Island, “ Rude dwellings of wood and bark, 
clustered along the bank of the North River 
near the southern extremity of the land, fur- 
nished temporary homes for the colonists. A 
thatched stone building, more lasting and 
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pretentious, formed the Company’s business 
quarters; while on the point itself a large 
quadrangular stone fort—Fort Amsterdam— 
was begun, within whose shelter permanent 
houses were to be built later.” 

The old circular fort now known as Castle 
Garden is not described here, but belongs to 
a later period. Its site was originally an 
island, and it was connected with the great 
island by a bridge, but it is now continuous 
with Manhattan. The interior of Castle 
Garden has been used as a place for public 
exhibitions, fairs, concerts, etc., and was ca- 
pable of containing 10,000 persons. Now it 
is fitted up as the entrance shelter for immi- 
grants, and the place in which the proper 
officials change foreign for American money, 
give needed information to those demanding 
it, and, as far as possible, organizing the 
mighty incoming stream of humanity, so that 
it may not. deluge the land, but flow on in 
various channels to points which need it, or, 
at least, are able to receive it. 

A ship is just unloading its human cargo 
as we reach the high platform which over- 
looks the crowd on the ground floor of the 
ancient fortress. In pour the representatives 
of many nations, and, by costume as well as 
language, we can detect the peasant people 
of the German Fatherland. They have cu- 
rious bundles of goods, and some have trunks 
and boxes, while not a few of the mothers 
carry babes in their arms. One family had 
a trunk on rockers; on its flat top was a 
layer of clothing. well secured by cordage, 
and on this was a bundled baby, secured also 
by bonds. 

Relatives and friends appeared to be ad- 
mitted, in some instances, to welcome the 
new-comers, but some who desired entrance 
to the thronged space were excluded. There 
were joyful meetings and kind greetings; but 
some of the poor people do not find kinsmen 
or friends to take them by the hand, and are 
in great dismay. Strangers in a strange land, 
ed and helpless, knowing nothing of the 
nglish Janguage; how pitiful is the situa- 
tion! One poor mother is passed on and out 
of the building, and as she emerges with her 
babe and another little child into the open 
space, she bursts into a wailing cry, and the 
hot tears fall upon the little upturned face of 
the passive infant. I cannot forbear to ask 
her the cause of her grief, and between her 
sobs she exclaims: “ Meine Freunde und meine 
Schwester !” They have failed to meet her, 
and now she feels the terrible helplessness of 
the situation. , 

There are some in the crowd who are neatly 
attired and have good bonnets or hats, be- 
tokening respectability, or self-respect, at 
least; and these wait contentedly for the 
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proper formalities,—seem to have the way 
made more easy for them. If they have any 
money, there are sharpers at hand, doubtless, 
who will try to get more of it than they are 
justly entitled to; but the hope is that the 
benevolent care extended by the civil authori- 
ties and by organized societies may be their 
shield. 

Old men of the laboring class, whose days 
of usefulness are about ended, tottering along 
on canes, have come at the call of their child- 
ren, even as Jacob of old went down into 
Egypt to join his beloveds, that they may 
lay their heads down in the soil of the New 
World and find rest. Some of the. people 
have the blonde fairness of the Norse land ; 
many speak the German language and wear 
the peasant dress of some of the German 
States; while a considerable proportion are 
certainly Irish. But to-day we do not see the 
Russian dress nor physiognomy, and south 
Europe seems not to be represented. 

Policemen in their handsome uniforms are 
there in force, guarding, directing, controlling. 
One could wish that they, at least, knew a 
few words of German, that they might an- 
swer earnest, pleading inquiries, and relieve 
a little the awful loneliness of the bewildered 
stranger in a strange land. It is pleasant to 
see that they are not needlessly discourteous, 
and that they do not unduly obtrude their 
“little brief authority.” 

We wonder a little if any of the Danish 
or Swede people before us are Mormons, or 
whether all are entering our land with the 
intent to live as best they may, according to 
the good customs and traditions of their own 
venerable civilization. The season of great 
agricultural activity and exertion is now up- 
on us, and these healthy, honest-looking peo- 
ple might find much well-paid employment 
in the country not far from this city. Then, 
by the time the hay and grain are garnered, 
the peas and beans marketed, the strawberries 
and raspberries (not to mention the black- 
berries) all picked and eaten, they will have 
learned enough English to enable them to 
undertake some more independent enterprise. 

The Switzer folk ought to be a valuable 
element with their long training in republican 
liberty, and in loyal obedience to law. Then, 
too, the excellent educational system of Swit- 
zerland, which provides due training for every 
child of the soil, fits this people of the moun- 
tains for American citizenship. But those 
who come with their hearts embittered by 
long oppression, and who have the seal of 
ignorance upon their understanding,—know- 
ing only a strong hatred of authority, must 
be a perilous element in large masses any- 
where. Tt is such as these, claiming the rights 
of voters and dominating the real sons and 
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daughters of America, who have demanded ! tion, and cease to bind his loyalty to malig- 
most fiercely the brutal exclusion of the pa-| nant secret societies. Our country of equal 
tient, toiling Chinese from, our country. Our) rights is no place for race: hatred, and for 
ambitious politicians—some of whom care | murderous combinations for the overthrow of 
only for selfish ends—have heeded the ig-| the enterprises founded upon capital. 
norant clamor of these, and their wicked will| Two little girls from a poverty-stricken 
is law. Shall it long remain upon our statute | home in Philadelphia were sent out a few 
books ? years ago for a week’s taste of the blessedness 
It is not fitting or kind to speak harshly of | of lovely ideal Quaker home in the country. 
the multitudinous Irish, who have often done | They were gentle and appreciative, and so en- 
such good service to our country; and it is|deared themselves to the aged father and 
entirely irrational to ;ignore all sympathy | gracious women of the household that the 
for the long-drawn-out woes of Ireland. | invitation was continued for many days. On 
y “These,” says Prof. Goldwin Smith, “ were | their departure for the season they were in- 
a part of those of Christendom, and had their | vited to come again next year, and then the 
source first in medieval conquest, then in the | next, until the heavy hand of death was laid 
attempts of the Pope and the Catholic pow-| upon the beloved woman whose perfect 
ers—of which Ireland was an enn re-| Christian character had made their quiet 
tainer—to extirpate the Reformation. They | home-life a foretaste of the blessedness be- 
are fast becoming the capital of political | yond. 
sharpers. This crisis has revealed the weak-| The little ones then asked their mother if 
ness of hybrid institutions. Commonwealths | they might not join the Friends, imagining 
do not shrink from asserting their unity, up-| that the simple religious profession of that 
holding against treason the interest of the | people might lead them too into such a life on 
community, and compelling all to obey the | earth as they had seen among the hills and 
law. If you asked an American at the time | beside the waters of Montgomery county. 
of the civil war for what he was fighting, he} Columbia receives you in all kindness, ye 
would tell you, for the law. The United | children of the stern old world, and will you 
States feared not to put down rebellion. | not 
Switzerland, when her Union was assailed by 
the Sonderbund, did not bow to the opinion 
of the seceding Cantons, but coerced them, 
and sent the Jesuits over the frontier. She 
has not been the less free. Liberals shrink 
from what they call coercing a nation. It is 
with a conspiracy, and a conspiracy having 
its real base in a foreign country, not with a 
s nation, that they have to deal. If the veil 
could be raised we should probably see that 
the mass of the Irish people were slaves and 
victims, rather than members, of the secret 
societies. On both sides of the Atlantic alike, 
the Irish character, with all its attractiveness, 
is fatally wanting in moral courage and inde- 
udence. Irishmen are driven and fleeced 
ike sheep, not only by their priesthood, but 
by demagogues and political sharpers. The 
™ blow which strikes down the conspiracy will 
set the people free.” 

So says the philosophical Englishman, 
meaning, no doubt, to speak the; language of 
truth and soberness. It is truly lamentable 
that priestly domination and the guidance of 
selfish demagogues should follow the Irish- 
man to the New World. The Gcnius of 
America receives the retreating Celt with 
small delay, gives him the right of citizenship, 
spreads over him the protecting gis of her 
laws and liberties, educates his children, and 
richly remunerates his labors. Why will he 
not reward the country, which becomes his 
gentle foster mother, with true patriotic devo- 



























‘* Leave your low-vaulted past?’’ 

Make the aspirations of your new land your 
own, remembering that the liberty you would 
grasp is the result of righteous law. Be law- 
abiding, that you may indeed be free, bury 
forever the hatchet of cruel race prejudice, 
and obliterate the thought that labor and 
capital must forever antagonize each other! 

Fifth month 31st, 1882. S. R. 





THE MORNING PSALM. 


‘* Read us a psalm, my little one.” 

An untried day had just begun, 

And ere the city’s rush and roar 

Came passing through the closed home door, 
The family was hushed to hear 

The youngest child, in accents clear, 

Read from the Book. A moment’s space 
The morning look died from each face— 
The sharp, Keen look, that goes to meet 
Opposing force, nor brooks defeat. 


‘*T will lift up mine eyes,”’ she read, 

‘* Unto the hills.’””, Who was afraid? 
What had that psalm of pilgrim life 

To do with all our modern strife? 

‘* Behold, He that doth Israel kee 

Shall neither slumber, nor shall sleep ; 
The Lord thy keeper is, and He 

Thy shade on thy right hand shall be ; 
The sun by day shall not thee smite, 
The moon shall hurt thee not by night.’” 


And the child finished the old psalm : 

And those who heard grew strong and calm ; 
The music of the Hebrew words 

Thrill’d them likesweet remember’d chords, 
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And brought the heights of yesterday 
Down to the lowlands of ay, 

And seemed to lend to common things 
A mystery as of light and wings ; 

And each one felt in gladsome mood, 
And life was beautiful and good. 


Then forth, where duty’s clarion call 
Was heard, the household hastened all 
In crowded haunts of busy men 

To toil with book, or speech, or pen, 
To meet the day’s demand with skill, 
And bear and do and dare and will, 
As they must who are in the strife 
And strain and stress of modern life, 
And would succeed, but who yet hold 
Honor of higher worth than gold. 





These are the days of peace we say, 

Yet fiercest fights are fought to-day ; 

And those who formed that household band 
Had need of strength that they, might stand 
In firmness and unruffied calm ; 

But sweetly did their morning psalm 

Amid the clamor, loud and long, 

Like echo of a once loved song, 

Rise in their hearts and make them strong. 


At close of day they met again, 

And each had known some touch of pain, 

Some disappointment, loss or care, 

Some place of stumbling, or some snare, 

““And = the psalm is true,’’ said they; 

‘The Lord preserveth us alway ; 

His own were safe in days of yore, 

And from this time and evermore, 

If skies be bright or skies be dim, 

He keepeth all who trust in Him.” 
—Marianne Farrvingham. 





THE ZUNIS AT HOME. 
BY DR. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, U. S.. A. 


You have read in the Eastern papers dur- 
ing the last few weeks accounts of a party of 
Zuni Indians, who are now on a visit to the 
Atlantic seaboard. They seem to have at- 
tracted much attention there, partly because 
they have performed some of their interesting 
rites in the presence of whites, and partly, no 
doubt, because their interpreter and conduc- 
tor is a scholar and scientist, who can explain 
many things that interest not the ordinary in- 
terpreters of the Indian country. Their cere- 
monies of planting “plume-sticks,” which they 
performed: in the suburbs of Washington, 
and of their worship of the Eastern ocean, 
which took place in Boston Harbor, have 
been described in many papers. I wrote to 
you before of Mr. Cushing and of the high 
value of ethnographic work he is doing among 
this people. Some Eastern editors have cast 
doubts upon the genuineness of his work, and 
have ridiculed his labors. The testimony of 
an unbiased witness living “on the spot’ may 
be of interest to the readers of the Word Car- 
rier. : 

The Pueblo of Zuni is but forty miles from 
here, and I have already made two visits to 


the place. 
America which offers a more valuable field of 
investigation to the ethnographer than is of- 
fered by the people of whom I speak. 
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There is, perhaps, no tribe in 


Eighty years before the Pilgrims landed at 


Plymouth, or the first house was built on 
Manhattan, the restless soldiers of Spain in- 
vaded the country which is now the territory 
of New Mexico, in search of the “Seven Cities 
of Cibola,” where they hoped to find a wealth 
and magnificence as great as that of the em- 
pire conquered by Cortez. They found the 
seven cities after a wasting march through the 
desert ; but in them were neither gold or pre- 
cious stones. They were inhabited by a sim- 


ple agricultural people, such as are their de- 
scendants—the Zunis of to-day. Of the iden- 
tity of the Zunis with the race that inhabited 
Cibola there can be now no doubt. Thus 
they were amongst the first aboriginal people 
within the present boundaries of the United 
States, who were visited by the white man, 
and yet strange to say, there is no tribe within 
our domain more conservative or less changed 
by contact with civilization. For more than 
two centuries they had an important Catholic 
mission established among them,—the records 
of the mission and the vestments of the priest 
are still preserved as curiosities by an old 
cacique,—yet to-day they are stubborn pa- 
gans, maintaining unchanged the cult which 
was theirs before the Santa Maria set sail from 
Palos. 

In the days of Spanish rule they were com- 
pelled to attend the services of the church un- 
der pain of corporeal punishment, and were 
severely chastised if found practising any of 
their idolatrous rites—the penalty often being 
death. With these facts in view it might rea- 
sonably be doubted that their worship had re- 
mained unchanged if the explorations of Mr. 
Cushing in their ancient sacrificial caves, did 
not establish the fact. He has there found 
quantities of their sacrificial rubbish—images 
of the war-god, paint-pots, painted slats, 
plume-sticks, sacred cigarettes, etc.,—which 
are just the same as the Zunis use in their 
worship to-day. Many of these caves are, ac- 
cording to the Zunic traditions, over five hun- 
dred years old, while all the objects found in 
the caves, including weapons and implements, 
belong to the stone age. In the years of 
fiercest oppression they repaired to the moun- 
tains, ostensibly to hunt, but really to practise 
their rites and to transmit to the rising gener- 
ations their mythic lore, and the secrets of 
their various orders which have never been 
forgotten. A vast edifice in the Pueblo which 
once bore the imposing name of the ‘‘ Mission 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe of Zuni,” is now a 
ruin—its only occupants the donkeys and 
goats of the Indians; while the old estufas, the 
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temples of the pagan priesthood—once closed 
by the orders of the Spaniard—have their 
floors well swept to-day, and their fires 
brightly burning. The result might have been 
far different had the strangers brought with 
the “ Glad Tidings ” the olive branch instead 
of the sword. 


In the sixteenth century, Casteneda and 
other travelers described this people—their 
many-storied terraced houses of stone and 
mud, ascended by ladders and entered through 
the roofs, their irrigated fields, their painted 
and fancifully wrought. pottery, their beau- 
tifully woven blankets and sashes, their 
embroidered dresses and scarfs—and the 
descriptions would answer well for the Zunis 
of to-day. Since that time they have substi- 
tuted the wool of the European sheep (of 
which they own large flocks) for the hair of 
the mountain goat, in weaving; they have 
ceased to cultivate cotton, and have added 
wheat to their crops. 


Their myths and legends are numerous and 
show internal evidence of high antiquity and 
great ingenuity on the part of the authors. 
As among our northern tribes, they have 
many secret orders and societies. Their reli- 
gious system is so cumbrous and ceremonial 
that it vies with that of the ancient Aztecs. 
Their dances are exceedingly picturesque ; the 
costumes numerous and varied; all artistic, 
and many exceedingly grotesque. But in 
none of their imitations does the candidate 
pass through the terrible trials imposed in the 
rites of tribes of the Dakota stock. 


It is affirmed by many writers that these 
and all other Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
are worshipersof Montezuma—presumably the 
Montezuma who was monarch of Anahuac in 
the days of Cortez. Such statements are very 
misleading and have no doubt, in part, given 
rise to the theory, very prevalent, that these 
sedentary tribes are a remnant of the Aztec 
empire or descendants of the Aztec people. It 
is not at all probable that the people of this 
region had any definite knowledge of either 
Montezuma or his empire at the time of the 
conquest, or that the old Mexican monarch 
has any real place in the pantheon of the 
Pueblos. His mere name seems to have been 
foisted into their mythology by the Spanish- 
Americans, and substituted in different local- 
ities for the names of different heathen gods. 
—The Word Carrier for Sixth month. 





JEWS GOING OUT OF RUSSIA. 

The exodus of the Jews from Russia is now 
attaining such vast dimensions that it cannot 
fail to produce an appreciable effect in many 
parts of that empire. Those who yet have 
means are escaping to countries where their 
lives and property will be secured, and those 
who have lost all their possessions in the riots 
of this year and last, but who, fortunate 
enough to have escaped with their lives, yet 
have health and strength, are departing with 
all possible speed from the land which has 
ceased to afford them the shelter of its laws. 
At first the fugitives escaped from the land 
of oppression in small numbers, by either 
evading or bribing the Cossacks who guarded 
the frontier, or suffering these chivalrous 
soldiers to plunder them of ever ruble they 
possessed. Frequently the fugitives arrived 
in Austria deprived of almost every article of 
clothing, and eye-witnesses describe how, 
stripped by the Cossacks, the children were 
led into Brody absolutely naked. 

Now, however, the flood of refugees has so 
increased that no Cossack cordon can with- 
stand it, and the Jews now pass the frontier 
by thousands, without let or hindrance. This 
exodus, which will be found by Russia mis- 
chievous enough when she awakens from her 
mad fit of persecution and finds the most 
thrifty, energetic, and intelligent of her popu- 
lation departed forever, is, for the moment, a 
subject of sore perplexity to the inhabitants 
of those places where the fugitives first find a 
resting-place where at least life and limb are 
secure, and the greatest stress is felt in Gali- 
cia, which projecting its eastern frontier into 
the Ukraine—the scene of the worst persecu- 
tions and excesses—seems almost to stretch 
out its arm to rescue the hapless sufferers. At 
Brody, a small town close to the frontier, the 
pressure is greatest, and there, up to the 
present time, at least 22,000 Jews have taken 
shelter, of whom 15,000 yet remain, wholly 
destitute of means, and awaiting their turn for 
deportation through some charitable agency. 

At an early stage of the exodus, when the 
numbers were comparatively small, the Uni- 
versal Israelitish Alliance, which, though 
situated in Paris, has branches in Berlin, 
Vienna, and most large towns on the conti- 
nent, came to the rescue, and sending to 
Brody as Commissioners Dr. Shaffer and Mr. 
Charles Netter, of Paris, Dr. Friedlander, of 
Vienna, and Mr. Herman Magnus, of Leip- 
sic, selected from the refugees such as 
appeared fit subjects for emigration and for- 
warded them to America. A princely dona- 
tion of 1,000,000f., presented by Baron 
Hirsch, the Jewish banker at Paris, enabled 
much to be accomplished in this direction. 
But with ever-increasing numbers of fugitives 















































In self-examination take no account of 
yourself by your thoughts and resolutions in 
the days of religion and solemnity, but exam- 
ine how it is with you in the days of ordinary 
conversation and in the circumstances of secu- 
lar employment.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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and falling funds the work had to be discon- 
tinued, and France thus retiring for a time 

‘from the philanthropic campaign, England 
stepped in. The general sympathy excited 
in this country by the tale of horrors detailed 
in the Times found utterance at a public 
meeting, held at the Mansion House, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor, at which 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Cardinal Manning, 
the Bishop of London, and many other per- 
sonages of eminence took prominent part, 
when the persecution of the unfortunate Jews 
of Russia was denounced in indignant terms. 
The chief provincial towns joined in like man- 
ner in public protests against these iniquities, 
and joined with London in raising the Man- 
sion House fund for the relief of the Russo- 
Jewish fugitives. The fund now amounts to 
£76,000 and is being rapidly expended in the 
work of deporting the refugees and settling 
them in various parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

The Mansion House committee, under the 
active Presidency of the Lord Mayor, and 
comprising among its number Cardinal Man- 
ning, Sir Alexander Galt, Col. Lenox Pen- 
dergast, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, Mr. 
Benjamin L. Cohen, and several other gentle- 
men of position and experience in philan- 
thropic undertakings, promptly commenced 
its work of relief, transmitting money to the 
sufferers where the need was urgent, but 
reserving the bulk of its means for emigration 
purposes. It then dispatched two of its 
members, Sir Julian Goldsmid and Dr. 
Hermann Adler, to Berlin to concert measures 
at a conference of Continental delegates 
assembled there with the object of united 
action ; sent two other of its members, Dr. 
Samuel Montagu and Dr. Asher, to Lemberg 
and Brody, to make systematic arrangements 
for the selection and forwarding of the emi- 
grants crowding Galicia; while Mr. Mocatta 
and Mr. Lewisohn proceeded to various parts 
of Germany and Austria to secure co-opera- 
tion, and Mr. George Yates to America to 
assist there in organizing committees of recep- 
tion. As might be expected, the Mansion 
House delegates found everywhere the great- 
est sympathy and most lew co-operation, 
which materially lightened their work, of 
furthering the rapid transit of the emigrants. 

The arrangements are as follows: at Brody 





the first selection is made and the qualifica- | 


tions of the candidates for emigration are 
tested. At Lemberg, the capitol of Galacia, 
where, under the presidency of Director 
Lazarus, an influential committee of the most 
practical phiianthropists sits daily, the 
second selection is made, and all doubtful 
cases are set aside for absorption in Austria 
or elsewhere. Trains of about 300 refugees 
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selected for emigration are dispatched three 
times a week from Brody to Hamburg, where 
a local committee, guided by Mr. M. Hinrich- 
sen, superintends the departure of the emi- 
= to Hull, West Hartlepool, or Grimsby. 

hence the convoys proceed by rail to Liver- 
pool, and here commences the most difficult 
and responsible work—that of dispersion and 
settlement. 

At an early stage of the migration it was 
soon discovered that to send thousands of 
refugees all to New York would inflict a 
hardship on that city, and would also create a 
difficulty for the emigrants themselves, arising 
from the evils of concentration. It was there- 
fore resolved to disperse them, on starting 
from Liverpool in various parts of the United 
States and Canada, by booking them in com- 
paratively small numbers to each place, so as 
to avoid any glut of refugee labor in any one 
locality. For thus destinating the emigrant 
the Lord Mayor appointed a committee of 14 
gentlemen in Liverpool, under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. B. L. Benas, and these arrange 
the final place of settlement of each emigrant 
regard being had to his trade or calling and 
to the special trade of the place where he is 
to be settled. They also superintend all the 
shipping arrangements, supply each emigrant 
with clothing when needed, and hand to each 
head of family whem embarking a draft for 
a sufficient sum to enable him to make a fair 
start in his new home, without burdening the 
community to which he is consigned. These 
drafts are, by an ingenius banking contrivance, 
so arranged that they can only be paid per- 
sonally to the emigrant himself; and only at 
his fixed destination, so that he is compelled 
to proceed to his assigned place of settlement, 
however far inland, unless he is willing to 
forfeit the money which the draft represents. 

Liverpool was selected in preference to 
Hamburg as the port of embarkation, the for- 
mer place offering the largest choice of ship- 
ping lines, which enabled emigrants to be sent 
either to New York, Baltimore, Boston, Hal- 
ifax, Quebec, Montreal, and other ports, with 
through bookings to the interior. Refugees 
sent to New York are, for the most part, con- 
signed to the Hebrew Emigrants’ Aid Society, 
an institution organized for the express pur- 
pose of settling the Russian fugitives. Among 
the refugees are found a large number of far- 
mers ms farm laborers. ‘These are nearly all 
sent to Manitoba, West Canada, where, it is 
expected, a thriving agricultural colony will 
be formed. Most of the men are of a fine, 
sturdy build; the women are, as a rule, re- 
markably well favored, and the children are 
strikingly beautiful. All bear evidence of 


having sustained much privation, pinched and 
careworn faces being very numerous, but 
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they all seem hopeful, and are full of expres- 
sions of gratitude for every little act of kind- 
ness they receive. Among them are many 
who, judging by their language and demeanor, 
have occupied a superior station in life. One 
troop was specially noteworthy—a band of 
120 students who had been expelled from the 
University of Kahrkoff because they were 
Jews. These walked through Liverpool from 
the railway station with flags flying, their 
leader carrying in his arms the sacred scroll 
of the Pentateuch. Taken as a whole, a more 
orderly, well-behaved set of people would not 
~. Often be seen than these helpless, homeless 
. Jews, whom “Holy Russia” will not tolerate. 

The emigration of these people is, from 
first to last, a costly affair. It is estimated 
that the average, for men, women, and chil- 
dren, is £11 per head; but this includes the 
whole continental journey, the passage to 
England, stay at ican clothing, voyage 
to American port, inland journey, and money 
payable at destination. The whole cost has, 
since the Alliance Israelite has stopped its 
operations, been thrown on the Mansion 
House fund. But, according to the arrange- 
ment adopted at the Berlin International 
Conference, the Continental committees will 
henceforth pay the whole cost of the journe 
from the Russian frontier to England, and al- 

_ 8o a share of the cost of settlement in Amer- 

— ica. Emigrants reaching London are dealt 

with by a conjoint committee of the Mansion 

House fund and of the Jewish board of Guard- 

ians, under the management of Mr. E. M. 

Leon and Mr. Lionel Alexander; for it must 

be remembered that Brody is not the only 

outlet, although it has always afforded the 
best facilities for escape. 

The total number of refugees forwarded to 
America to the present date at the sole cost 
of the Mansion House committee is 3,869. 
About 900 will be shipped this week alone. 
At the present rate of expenditure the Man- 
sion House fund will in about two months be 
entirely exhausted, unless replenished from 
some new source. Meantime, Brody is over- 

~~ whelmed with the incursion of 15,000 help- 
less refugees, the greater number camping out 
in the open streets, living on the 1 florin per 
head per week supplied by the committee. 
And the question naturally suggests itself, 
what will happen when all the money shall 
have been spent, and when fresh thousands 
shall take the place of those now being re- 
lieved, and when those thousands shall yet 
remain in Brody waiting for a turn which 
may never come?—London Times. 


TuHE sacrifice of Christ is done over again 
in every life which is lived not to self, but to 
God.—F. W. Robertson. 





—_— 


Selected 
THE PNEUMATIC DISPATCH AS USED IN SOME 
OF THE LARGE STORES AND MANUFACTU- 
RIES HERE AND ELSEWHERE. 


The principle by which the system is car- 
ried out is not by compressed air, as is some- 
times thought, but the very opposite, the pro- 
duction of a vacuum by exhausting the at- 
mospheric air in the pipes. 

The starting point is located in the cellar of 
the building, where blowing machines are 
placed. Each has two rotary fans driven hor- 
izontally by a vertical shaft and bevel gearing 
so nicely fitted that 64-100 of an inch out of 
gear would destroy their efficiency. These 
fans, of the Root pattern, are enclosed in an 
iron shell or box, and driven by an 80-horse 
engine, which also supplies the necessary 
power for other machinery. Into each blower 
there leads a large pipe through which, by the 
rapid revolutions of the fans, the air is drawn 
from all connected pipes and tubes, and driv- 
en out at a large opening in the opposite side 
of the blower, and at which the strong pulsa- 
tions of the forced air can be felt. 


The large galvanized iron pipes attached 
to the blowers are themselves connected with 
smaller ones, and these in turn join the metal 
tubes of 23 inches diameter at the points where 
each working apparatus is situated, and here 
begins that part of the system which is mostly 
seen. The brass tubes are joined together by 
a small iron box, and this in turn is attached 
to a metal pipe fastened toa pillar. In fol- 
lowing these tubes to the cashier’s department 
each one is the reverse of its fellow; that is 
to say, the open end of one tube has a close 
fitting valve at the other, and vice versa. 

The method of working is this: The money 
received from a customer with the slip of sale 
is placed in a round metal box about six 
incher long and guarded at each end by a felt 
cushion and fitting smoothly into the tube. 

These boxes are called “carriers.” Upon 
being placed into the open mouth of a tube, 
a carrier is rapidly drawn through the length 
of it by suction, which, in fact, is the atmos- 
pheric air underneath the carrier, pushing it 
through the partial vacuum resulting from 
the air in the tube being exhausted by the 
blower in the cellar. 

When the carrier arrives at the other end 
of the tube, which is closed by a sectional 
valve, its momentum gained in passage and 
downward motion to the place of exit forces 
open the valve and shoots the box on to curved 
brass wires, which act asa brake to slow it up, 
otherwise it would come too violently into the 
receiver's hands. If change is to be returned, 


the carrier containing it and the slip is sent ! 


back by a clerk in the cashier’s department, 
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going through the same performance as just 
mentioned. 

It takes about one minute in effecting an 
ordinary transmission to the cashier’s depart- 
ment and return. 

Each main exhaust pipe has its counter- 
part in the circular pipe surrounding the 
cashier’s desks, but is hidden from view by 
being enclosed in woodwork, although the iron 
box by which each receiving tube is attached 
is plainly visible. To this circular pipe all 
the system of tubes centres and joins, and it- 
self connects with the large pipe which ends 
in the blower, and thus the circuit is made 
complete. Each tube is numbered or lettered, 
and the receiving clerks are at no loss to 
know through which tube to send the return 
carrier, and their dexterity in handling the 
money, examining the accompanying slips, 
and making change, is wonderful. 

The Pneumatic Dispatch is not a very re- 
cent invention, but to employ it for the trans- 
mission to the cashier of money received for 
goods sold over the counter probably never 
entered the mind of the inventor. It was sug- 
gested by a business man’s knowledge of the 
wants of his trade, and it not only supplies 
that want in point of celerity, but it also tends 
to maintain a more thorough system, to check 
errors and to locate responsibility. 

In London telegrams are delivered from the 
central telegraph station, at St. Martin le 
Grand, to the principal centres of business in 
the city through lead pipes of about the same 
diameter as the brass ones. The time of trans- 
mission through pipes 3,000 feet long is one 
minute ; 6,000 feet long, three and a quarter 
minutes ; 9,000 feet long, six minutes. Buta 
partial vacuum in front of the carrier, say 
7-15, is required in order to obtain these ve- 
locities, the carrier being shot forward under 
a working atmospheric pressure of about six 
pounds to the square inch. In England the 
carriers were formerly made of felt. These, 
when stuffed full, assumed irregular form and 
sometimes stuck in the pipes. The iron car- 
riers are a great improvement, for they can 
not get out of shape, and as their felt and 
leather rings always just fill the pipe, sticking 
by the way is out of the question when the 
carrier is in working order. The diameter of 
the pipes, 2 inches, is ample for the trans- 
mission of money, whether “hard” or “soft.” 
Even a pair of gloves or stockings, a necktie 
or pocket handkerchief, articles of jewelry and 
samples of goods to be matched could be sent 
in these handy iron carriers. But for the in- 
crease in the power of the engine required to 
drive the blowers, and the consequent cost of 
of running, pipes and carriers could be so en- 
Jarged as to transmit packages of considerable 
size, 


ITEMS. 


EvIcTIONS in Ireland are proceeding at an 
appaling rate, averaging 1,000 weekly. 

GREAT praise is bestowed on the American 
ship Galena, now at Alexandria, for her good 
offices in succoring the fugitives from Egypt. 


THE correspondent of the London Daily 
News, at Alexandria, Egypt, has telegraphed 
that the position of the Europeans there was a 
terrible one. 


THE bill permitting marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister was defeated in the House 
of Lords on the 12th inst., on a motion order- 
ing it to a second reading. 


THE Commissioners of Emigration are with- 
out funds, and as there appears to be no chance 
of their procuring any, it is probable that Castle 
Garden will have to be closed. 


NEws has been received from Patriek and 
Franklin counties, Virginia, that the people 
| of those counties have been threatened with a 
| famine, owing to the failure of the corn crop. 

NINE well-trained kindergartners were duly 
| graduated and given diplomas at the annual 
| commencement of the Normal Training Class 
which took place in New York on the 16th 


. 


inst. 


A DESPATCH from Toronto states that “ the 
| Jewish refugees who have arrived in Manitoba 
| are suffering severely,’”’ and The Jewish Chron- 

icle urges the discontinuance of Jewish emi- 
gration to Manitoba. 


COMMISSIONER MCFARLAND says that a 
larger amount of public lands will have been 
disposed of during the year ending on the 30th 
of Sixth month, 1882, than during any pre- 
ceding year since the establishment of the 
General Land Office. 





THE Irish bishops have issued an address, 
promising the support of the clergy to the 
people in peacefully agitating for their rights, 
but condemning as the worst enemies to the 
country men who recommend illegal courses, 
particularly those who belong to secret socie- 
ties. 


THE Normal School for colored persons, in 
Atlanta, now has 240 students and eighteen 
teachers. Many of the students occupy their 
three months’ vacation in teaching. The coun- 
try schools are well attended, colored parents 
often working at night in order to send their 
children to school. 


THE CoRK HARVEsts.—England alone im-_g 


quantity is constantly increasing. The cork 
harvest in Spain, France, Portugal and Italy 
is becoming every 
owing to the 
jured the stoc 
their bark too frequently. The French govern- 
ment has lately given special encouragement 
to the formation of cork-oak plantations in 
Algeria, and England is urged to do the same 
in 


year more and more scanty, 
greed of growers, who have in- 


ndia and in her western colonies. 








NOTICES. 


_ FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 
Sixth month 25th, at the residence of A. Og- 


ports about 10,000 tons of cork yearly, and the 
den, 1117 Lehigh avenue, 3 P. M. 
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